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THE NATURE OF OUGHTNESS. 

r I A HE connection in which the idea of obligation originates is, 
-*- in its original reference, pretty clearly a negative phase 
of experience; it involves a restraint upon inclination, rather 
than a positive motive and incentive. I do not tend naturally 
to say, I ought, except as there comes to consciousness some 
sense of compulsion. It is, to be sure, possible to say, This is 
what I ought to do, when I am moving in the line of no resistance 
toward the goal of my desires; but this would seem to be merely 
the secondary application of a term which has got its meaning 
from a different context. I do not feel any oughtness or sense 
of duty here. So it is true also that I can almost equally well, 
for the most part, put the statement of any duty in a positive 
or a negative form ; I ought to do this, or, I ought not to do the 
contrary. But as describing a specific kind of experience, it is 
the latter form that is more significant. I do not feel that I 
' ought ' to get up in the morning except as I am under temptation 
to lie abed; and accordingly the original form of the command 
is, I ought not to lie abed. There is always a positive deed, 
though it be no more than the act of refraining from action, to 
which the positive form of duty may attach ; and to account for 
this there may always be discoverable a positive motive or 
impulse which the deed will satisfy. But it is not in so far as 
this appeals to us actively that it is felt as an ought. It may be 
that the force of such a positive content of desire, or of admira- 
tion, is what lends most of its strength to the feeling that we 
ought not to rest satisfied with a lower good ; but still it is only 
in contrast to some alternative which I ought not to do, but which 
still is strong enough in its appeal to need constraint, that the 
peculiar experience of obligation or duty arises. 

The recognition of this is hindered by one meaning in particular 
of the word ought which needs to be clearly distinguished at the 
start, and excluded from the specifically ethical form of the 
problem. This is the logical ought. I frequently say that I 
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ought to do so and so, meaning no more by this than that the 
act in question is logically bound up as a means with some end 
to which I am committed. Here also, to be sure, there may be 
some constraint against inclination; but the constraint is exer- 
cised not by the ought, or logical relationship, but by the end; 
and if the end is whole-heartedly accepted, then the compulsion 
which it exercises is not felt as a moral one. I think we have 
usually no difficulty in distinguishing the feeling that we have 
to do something which we may not like because it is necessary 
to the attainment of our purposes, from the truly moral situation 
in which the problem is precisely one of settling upon our ends, 
and where, accordingly, the sense that we ought to prefer one 
end rather than another is not to be explained by the logical 
ought, which holds only between end and means. I want, for 
example, to take a vacation, and I find that I cannot afford it 
unless I give up some other form of gratification. This alterna- 
tive pleasure I shall regret; but so long as I am sure of my 
preference, I regard the rejection simply as an unfortunate 
necessity, and not a moral duty. And if, as is quite possible, 
I later come to the conclusion that I really want the other 
pleasure more than I want the holiday, I shall choose it without 
any sense of moral delinquency. Expediency, again, has to do 
with what I do desire, and the means to its attainment; morality 
asks the question, What ought I to desire, or, What ends is it my 
duty to choose? 1 

The special problem for ethical theory is, then, Whence arises 
that sense of compulsion which applies to ends rather than to 
means, which is categorical rather than hypothetical, and which 
does not get its force therefore from a logical relationship to 
some more ultimate end already accepted as valid? A logical 
ought rests upon a because; it always leads to another 'why'. 
If when I inquire, Why should I tell the truth?, you answer, 

1 The logical ought may indeed take on secondarily a moral character. There 
is a sense in which I can say, not only that if I want the most satisfactory life in the 
end I ought at times to sacrifice present to future pleasures, but that I just ought 
to do it, without reservation. But such a statement amounts, I think, merely to 
this, that I should be a. fool if I were to give up my permanently stronger wants for 
an immediate gratification; and the judgment that I ought not to be a fool seems 
capable of being accounted for along the lines presently to be suggested. 
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Because it subserves the general welfare, I have at once a right 
to ask the question, But why ought I to consider the general 
welfare? And if to this you give some further answer, — because, 
let us say, it is essential to a rational human life — I can again 
fairly ask, And why ought I to be rational? A final answer must 
involve something more than logical connection. Nor can we 
stop with the mere brute existence of the end on which logical 
necessity is based, since the fact that I do have a given desire 
never is enough to explain why I feel I ought to have it. 

Now in distinguishing the logical from the more purely ethical 
ought, one feature of the latter is already suggested. It is char- 
acteristic of conscience, or the sense of duty, that in its ordinary 
workings the ground of obligation is not clearly present as an 
intellectual form of consciousness. It exists, not as a conscious 
connection of premises and conclusion, but as a sub-conscious 
process that comes into the open primarily just as the sense of 
constraint itself. The distinction appears in a fairly obvious way 
in that form of the analysis of the sense of duty which may, 
I suppose, fairly be regarded as established by the evolutionary 
school of ethics, and which finds in conscience the traces of 
social compulsion, engrained in habit, and, possibly, in instinct. 
If I recognize consciously that my respect for the life and property 
of my neighbor is due to a fear of the police, I do not any longer 
call this a sense of duty; it is a case of expediency. But if the 
thing has become a habit, so as to work sub-consciously, then 
it does stand for a recognized form of 'conscience.' The sources 
of this constraint in the interests of morality, or social well-being, 
are of course manifold, and need not here be recapitulated; the 
essential point is that they give rise to habit, and that habit, or 
unreflective custom, has certain marks which help explain, up 
to a point, the compulsory or constraining element in conscience. 
Any violation of custom, as a matter of empirical fact of which 
psychology can give its account — perhaps in terms of auto- 
suggestion — gives rise to a sense of uneasiness, a vaguely defined 
feeling that something is wrong, which may persist for a time 
even in the face of enlightened reason, and which is quite patently 
identical with the workings of much that men call conscience 
in its cruder forms. 
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But if this is all we mean by oughtness, it has one very serious 
practical drawback. For it is clear that in this case the hold of 
duty as such upon us depends largely upon our remaining in 
ignorance of its natural history. Custom may, and clearly it 
does, actually influence us. But there is no reason in the world, 
that custom itself supplies, why it ought to influence us; and 
accordingly when conscience is once recognized as custom its 
power disappears, except in so far as we still find ourselves want- 
ing the consequences which it served to promote. If on reflec- 
tion I decide that I prefer to escape the risk of jail, or that I 
desire the good opinion of the world, more than I want this 
forbidden thing, I will acquiesce in custom and my conscience; 
but there is no reason at all why I should continue to do this in 
case I find that I do not care for these things more. In other 
words, conscience, as custom, retains its obligatoriness only, in 
so far as it can be translated into a logical or hypothetical ought. 
It gives us no right to say anything about the relative worth of 
ends — to say that I ought to have a desire if I do not have it, 
or that I ought not to have one when it actually is there. 

And the trouble with this is not simply the practical one that 
it may seem to lead to immoral consequences; the great objec- 
tion is that it does not express either the facts or the needs of 
human life. It leaves us in a situation which would be tolerable 
only in case we were quite clear about what we wanted, and the 
only task left us was to find ways and means; it does not help 
us at all in the more pressing task of deciding the relative worth 
of ends that still continue to conflict. And in point of fact, too, 
the elimination of custom as an authoritative guide does not 
seem actually to destroy the feeling of oughtness, as apparently 
it should do if the theory is complete. On the contrary, the 
more enlightened the conscience, the more sensitive it becomes 
to moral distinctions — not merely to points of methodology, — 
and the stronger may grow its assurance that it is right in its 
judgments of worth. It is necessary, therefore, to carry the 
analysis further. 

The general logic of the situation is not difficult. What we 
desiderate is some source for the negative feeling of compulsion 
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that will not crumble under a critical analysis, as the obligatori- 
ness felt to reside in mere habit or custom most assuredly does; 
and that also does not reduce itself to that conscious perception 
of the logical relation of means to end which, I have claimed, 
leaves out the very essence of the moral ought. We might find 
this, conceivably, in either of two directions, — in some authorita- 
tive deliverance of the intellect upon moral quality, or in some 
permanent and normally indestructible fact of feeling capacity. 
An intuitive intellectual perception here I fail to find ultimately 
intelligible. The work of the intellect is to perceive relations; 
and how a value can be reduced to an intellectual relationship 
without the addition of some constitutive feeling aspect, I profess 
myself quite unable to see. 1 Certainly it is to be distinguished 
from relationships of the ordinary kind, as one of a very peculiar 
sort. Ordinary truths involve no obligation in the way of 
performance; we perceive truths of mathematics, for instance, 
without being in the least called upon for any duty in regard to 
them. To get any practical hold on me, such as 'obligation' 
implies, a truth has. surely got to connect with desire; and 
consequently some reference to desire seems unavoidable. 

It remains to see whether we can locate the nature of obligation 
in some non-intellectual aspect of human nature other than 
habit. The difficulty in making habit responsible lay simply 
in the fact that there is nothing in habit, as such, to protect it 
against disintegrating criticism; if however we can find some 
fact of human nature that is natural rather than artificial, and 
that proves itself an integral part of us through this very refusal 
to disappear when it is brought to consciousness, a discovery of 
its influence need not have the same effect as in the case of habit. 
Provided always that we can presuppose a healthy confidence 
in the validity and significance of our natural tendencies, — 
and without this no positive belief is possible in any line, — then 
the locating of the ground of belief in the structure of our con- 
stitution ought logically to strengthen its claims. It does not, 
for example, to one who feels the play impulse, weaken the sense 
of the value of play to trace it to biological needs; rather is this 

1 1 may refer to a previous article in this journal, Vol. XXV, p. 143. 
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likely to raise to a higher grade of dignity what otherwise might 
tend to appear trivial to critical reflection. If, therefore, we 
come upon tendencies or feelings so native to man that we find 
them approving themselves by their persistence even under 
critical scrutiny, the objection that is normally felt to habit 
would not apply to them. And in so far as such feelings can 
be interpreted as a sense of restraint upon desire, they supply 
an intelligible source for the feeling of the ought. I think that 
such feelings are discoverable, 1 and that they may be generalized 
as feelings of repugnance, or of disapproval. It is this sort of 
feeling which constitutes the 'bad,' in the pre-moral sense, just 
as the feeling of approval constitutes the good. It is when the 
two objects — of approval and disapproval — are compared, that 
we get the recognition of a difference of moral quality, — of a 
'better,' or 'higher'; whereas if I simply compare what I like, 
with what I like more, there is no sense of qualitative difference* 
but only of the quantitatively greater. And now if we add one 
further point, we are able to understand why empirically there 
goes with this perception of the ' better ' that feeling of oughtness 
which makes an experience in the full sense moral. For if this 
repugnance, or disapproval, is directed toward something for 
which at the same time we also have a craving, it will tend to 
act quite in the way which is called for in the empirical descrip- 
tion of the ought, — as a restraint upon desire, in that it makes us, 
in spite of even strong desire, uncomfortable when we disregard it. 
For the moral experience it is, once more, not enough simply that 
we should have.the ' good,' or even a comparison of goods. Things 
may contain less or more of good without being qualitatively 
better.or worse; consider, for example, the difficulties into which we 
get when we follow the natural impulse to classify the major and 
the minor arts into the qualitatively higher and lower. We can 
on the other hand rightly speak of pleasures as higher and lower, 
— so that the choice between them constitutes a moral situation, 
— just because it is possible to want them, while at the same time 
disapproving them and judging them to be bad. Alongside, 
and working with that which pulls us positively in the direction 
1 Op. cit., p. 156. 
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which we call wrong, there is another element, — a sense of con- 
scious repulsion, influencing our reflective judgment about this 
very same object which, in its immediate form as impulse, 
attracts us. 

Of the various objections which I see that might be raised to 
this account, I shall stop to consider two in particular. In the 
first place, it might be objected that on such a showing any 
case of repugnance ought to be a case of the qualitatively better, 
and so of the moral ought, whereas in point of fact this is not 
always so. For example, I may have a positive dislike for certain 
articles of food, or certain odors, and still not hold that for a 
man to like these things is a moral defect. 

In reply to this, it is to be remembered to begin with that the 
mere dislike of a thing does not constitute a difference of moral 
quality; in so far, it is only a judgment of badness in the pre- 
moral sense. Strictly speaking, there can arise no feeling of 
oughtness unless some genuine occasion for comparison and 
choice is presented. Now in the case of an object which I 
dislike in itself, and which thus stands in a negative relation to 
my desire, the situation cannot arise in which, within my own 
experience, I shall have the feeling of ought with reference to it. 
If I dislike an article of food to begin with, there will normally be 
no inclination to eat it, and so the conflict between the dis- 
approval judgment and desire will not arise. 

But, it may be said, without being an object of desire to me, 
it may very well be so to some other person; and if the theory 
is true, we ought to say that that person's desire is morally wrong. 
The first answer I should make to this is: We do. If I may 
judge from myself, the unregenerate man, when he sees his 
neighbor indulging with gusto in some obviously improper food, 
of effecting some combination which offends all his gastronomic 
instincts, has an almost irresistible impulse to say: He ought not 
to like such things, and to feel toward him at least a quasi-moral 
sense of superiority. Presumably we learn to curb this pro- 
pensity. But the fact that the situation does naturally give 
rise to an apparently moral judgment here is corroborative rather 
than otherwise. 
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Meanwhile it should be noticed that we are dealing here with 
a complication of the original situation. The true moral experi- 
ence, and the true meaning, therefore, of the word ought, is an 
internal one; the wrong desire, and the judgment condemning 
this desire, are present in the same individual. But many of 
our 'oughts' are applied when the desire is in another man, 
and the condemnatory judgment in ourselves; and that we have 
ourselves no inclination to the same things is usually not the 
least drawback to our readiness to judge. This is a situation 
which needs a more careful examination ; meanwhile it is enough 
to say that the judgment is only secondarily a moral one. It 
would not be moral at all, but only a pre-moral judgment of 
badness, if we had not the genuine judgment of ' ought ' already 
in our own experience. But given this, the similarity of the new 
situation, in that it does involve a combination of desire, — even 
though another man's desire, — and a condemning judgment, 
makes an analogical extension of the term almost inevitable; 
just as, having once got the concept, we apply it to cases where 
there is no conflict at all immediately involved, and no feeling, 
and where what we ' ought to do ' is simply a fossilization of past 
moral judgments. Indeed the former case approximates to the 
last; and the judgment can only be passed with many qualifica- 
tions and cautions. 1 

1 In the case of each of the three sources of moral disapproval which I have in 
another connection suggested — the dislike of ugliness, moral indignation, and con- 
tempt for the 'trivial'— it is to be noticed that the immediate judgment of badness 
can be separated from that connection with an attendant positive appeal to desire, in 
which I have found the moral ought to originate; and still more frequent is its con- 
nection with desire of that quasi-moral sort which lends dangerous complications to 
the moral judgment. So, for example, moral indignation is, in the first instance, purely 
a fact of natural history, an immediate flaring out of an instinctive disposition, 
which furnishes no more than the raw material of the moral experience. It becomes 
strictly an ought judgment only when it is turned against some propensity which 
we feel within our own breasts; prior to that it is, rather, a ' Thou shalt not,' or, ' I 
shall hurt you if you do.' Once moralized, however, indignation turns naturally 
into a quasi-moral judgment of condemnation upon others who reveal desires which 
we do not ourselves feel; and by reason of its strong objective reference, this 
becomes its most frequent form. As such it furnishes the primitive moral ground 
for the justification of punishment; and the moral limitations of retributive punish- 
ment in its natural form are alone sufficient to call attention to the dangers that 
lie in dividing between two different persons the desire and the condemning judg- 
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Before passing to the second main objection, I might refer 
briefly to another and more subtle form of the difficulty that 
some one possibly may raise in this same connection. One 
thing that might arouse dislike toward a desire would be the 
fact that, by its obstinate persistency, it stands in the way of 
another and completer satisfaction. If, for example, laziness 
prevents the attainment of some real ambition, a man might come 
to hate his own propensity even when yielding to it, simply for 
the reason that he perceives it is thwarting what in his moods of 
clearest vision he knows is his genuine good. And in such a 
case he does call the offending impulse wrong; this is one element 
that enters into the moral conscience. But why, then, it might 
perhaps be asked, should not conscience itself sometimes be 
disliked when it opposes strong desire, and so come itself to 
play the r61e of the ' lower ' impulse? But to this I should reply 
by calling attention again to the way in which I am supposing 
that feeling enters into the disapproval judgment; it is not as a 
bare sense of dislike, but as a feeling of dislike attached to the 
reflective attitude. And since conscience represents no mere 
immediate feeling reaction, but precisely that reflective estima- 
tion which sums up our comprehensive and final insight, it can 
itself never be the object of reflective condemnation. If, indeed, 
one can imagine 'conscience' becoming itself only a part of a 
larger reflective situation, then to be sure it might conceivably 
on its own part suffer the judgment of moral condemnation. 
But this is just what does happen to it in a thinker, say, of the 
type of Nietzsche. And it is possible only because 'conscience' 
is here only the conventional concept of conscience; the real 
conscience is that which now condemns it because, to a larger 
vision, it arouses feelings of disapproval, as inadequate to the 
actual needs of life and the ethical experience. 

The second objection to the theory I am proposing is the one 
which, in a special way, supplies the motive for the repudiation 
by the rationalist of feeling as fundamental to the ethical situa- 

ment, just as the growing moralization of punishment would seem to be largely 
dependent on the willingness to effect a recombination, by the habit of putting 
oneself in the wrong-doer's place, and entering sympathetically into his state of 
mind. 
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tion. As Mr. Rashdall, for example, urges it, it takes the form 
of a fear lest, if we once grant the central and determining r61e 
of feeling, we shall have no ground left for claiming objectivity 
in behalf of the moral judgment. If 'ought' means simply, I 
have a certain feeling of dislike, then when another man has a 
different feeling, or when I have a different feeling at another 
time, there is no rational ground on which either is to be pre- 
ferred. Indeed there is no sense in saying that we ought ever 
to have a feeling which doesn't exist, if it is the bare existence 
of a feeling that constitutes the ought; whereas the whole 
validity of ethics implies the truth of, not, ' I desire,' but, ' I 
ought to desire '; not, ' I feel,' but, ' I ought to feel.' 

In considering this objection, I may first agree that it is per- 
fectly true that the 'ought' judgment does not say that a feeling 
exists; and still less does the present theory reduce the judgment 
to a mere fact of feeling. Certainly there is a real judgment 
involved; and its essence lies, not in the recognition that a 
feeling is, but in the relation of an object to a feeling which it 
tends to evoke. I ought to desire this, or, I ought to feel this 
way about it, would mean, then, that the world, including the 
facts of human nature in particular, is so constituted that a 
certain thought object tends persistently to call forth in me, when 
I contemplate it in a cool moment, a feeling of approval, whereas 
the contrary sort of thing calls up a feeling of disapproval. This 
feeling lends a new shade of significance to the objective situation, 
and conditions a practical disposition to maintain the one thing 
in existence and abolish the other; and in this way it gives rise 
to the concepts of the good and the ought. Now wherein lies the 
ethical danger of such an account of the matter? Is it in the 
fact that an important aspect of the world is supposed to attach 
to the capacity in things for having an effect on human feelings? 
But this seems a pure prejudice. Of course if we start out by 
minimizing the worth or significance of human life in the physical 
universe, or by minimizing the significance, within human life 
itself, of emotional as opposed to intellectual processes, we are 
bound to hold in contempt man, or the feelings in man. I shall 
not stop to argue a contrary position, though it might be pointed 
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out that even the imputation of wwimportance, or ^significance, 
save in the strictly quantitative or spatial sense, has to meet 
the logical difficulty that we cannot speak of degrees of signifi- 
cance at all without presupposing the concept of value, and 
value has no meaning apart from relation to those human 
feelings of value which the argument has proposed to discard. 

The only clear meaning I see to the claim that the ethical 
judgment is vitiated by being tied up to feeling is this, that 
feelings very easily change, and consequently we shall have to 
admit that morality is infected with the same impermanence 
and insecurity. In such a criticism there is to be admitted an 
element of truth, and one of pure irrelevance. What is true 
is this, that there is nothing in feeling which gives infallibility 
to the ethical judgment. My' feelings are liable to alter, and 
with them, therefore, my opinions as to what is good and bad. 
So too another man may have a different feeling from mine, and 
there is no authoritative judge to decide between us. But this 
is something which attaches to the moral experience itself, 
and is not incident to any particular theory about it. If we try 
to reduce the 'ought' judgment to intellect, we have precisely 
the same difficulty. Here also the plain fact is that moral ideas 
change, and that they differ with different persons; and no 
authority exists competent on a priori grounds to adjudicate 
conflicting claims. All that we can fairly demand is, first, that 
each man should have in his owii experience trie basis for a 
reasonable measure of confidence that his own judgments are 
sound, so that motives for action will not be destroyed; and, 
second, that there should be in the larger process of history and 
the experience of the race the means for gradually testing out 
competing ideals and approving them by their permanent success. 

Now both these demands are quite compatible, so far as I can 
discover, with a reasonable theory of feeling as ultimate in judg- 
ments of value. Of course if one insists that by feeling is meant 
bare feeling, apart from any regard for the place it occupies in 
an intelligible world, naturally from such inchoate material no 
rational principles can be built up. But, in whatever I say of 
feeling, I am presupposing as a background what we know about 
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feeling as a function of the human organism, with all its settled 
characteristics. And in its relation to such an organism there 
is all the chance that seems to me needed for giving it stability 
and objective significance. We are not left with mere arbitrary 
feelings; if feeling is attached to permanent capacities of the 
human constitution, these are sufficient to give steadiness and 
assurance to our judgments, while also they represent an objec- 
tive goal to the discovery of which the growing process of experi- 
ence is directed. It is not a question what feelings we shall 
choose to prefer; it is a question what things our feelings will 
let us prefer. The feelings are not left to our private whim, but 
to nature. The knowledge that the sense of ought is bound 
up with feeling does not enable us to get rid of the idea of duty, 
then, so long as our feeling still persists, and is dependent on 
conditions out from under our immediate control. Accordingly 
the only difference in principle between a theory of intellectual- 
ism, and one of emotionalism, would appear to be this, that the 
nature of this underlying, constitution of the world which it is 
the business of the moral life to uncover is, according to the one 
account, revealed to us through intellectual perceptions of rela- 
tionships among the objects of experience, whereas, according 
to the other, it is revealed by the capacity of a certain kind of 
situation, intelligibly grasped and contemplated, to arouse in us, 
by virtue of our given constitution, processes which determine 
our emotional and practical response. Which of these most 
accurately represents the facts connected with our value judg- 
ments must be left for analysis to decide; but I cannot see why 
they are not both equally objective. 

As for the difficulty raised by Mr. Rashdall that we may pass 
the same judgment of moral oughtness with the most widely 
varying states of emotional accompaniment, or even with no 
emotion at all, I reply by pointing again to the precise nature of 
the theory. The emotion to which I am appealing is not the 
primary emotion which the practical situation may call forth, 
but the feeling attendant upon the reflective act of judgment. 
I may react with much more forcible indignation to a wrong 
done a friend than to one inflicted on some remote stranger; 
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but so long as, when I view contemplatively the two instances, 
there wells up in me any touch of repulsion at the spectacle, 
the two judgments will not be different in kind, though doubtless 
I shall be less likely to act on the one than on the other. But 
what if there be no reflective emotional quality at all? Should 
we still, as Mr. Rashdall at times seems to say, be passing a 
moral judgment? As I see it, such a claim can only be made 
plausible by failing to distinguish two levels of judgment which 
are likely to exist throughout the intellectual life, — judgments of 
genuine originality and insight on which all meanings rest, and 
secondary verbal judgments which are the repetitions of these, 
with their inwardness lost. After I have once learned, through 
a real judgment of value, — and this involves of necessity the 
presence of at least some measure of feeling, — what Tightness and 
wrongness are, I can perceive the external characteristics of this 
in another situation, and in a purely intellectual way apply 
the concepts here also, and say, This is wrong, or right. But it 
is only a verbal judgment. There is no inner sense of meaning 
connected with the word, as certainly it has no practical motivat- 
ing force in my life, except as there exists the possibility, at 
least, of the word calling Up some glow of emotional feeling such 
as gave significance to moral terms in the first instance. 

I may call attention in conclusion to the bearing of the fore- 
going considerations on certain theories of value. The notion of 
value, or the good, as that which 'ought to exist,' is plainly in- 
admissible if oughtness is not an ultimate category, but is 
capable of being analyzed in psychological terms. Personally 
I am unable to find any meaning in such an absolute ought. No 
form of good, however high and pure, can claim by itself any 
right to existence. Beauty, for example, is a thing which clearly 
we should like to find real, and the world, we do not hesitate 
to say, will be a better world for its reality; but why ought it to be 
a better world rather than a worse, when divorced from all 
relation to the choice of responsible beings? Suppose I imagine 
myself in a world of purely physical properties, and then ask 
myself, Ought this world to be also a beautiful world? I confess 
that the question conveys to me no serious meaning. If I, — 
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or a God, — were accountable for the world, then only do I find 
myself able to say intelligibly, It ought to be a world that em- 
bodies a higher good rather than a lower, because I should mean 
that the maker of the world would be acting in a way we are 
bound to condemn were he to choose the less for the greater 
perfection. But this presupposes that we already know the 
meaning of the 'better,' and that the ought is something in 
addition to that meaning. The motive for such a definition of 
value is, I suppose, to get a good such as does not depend on the 
vicissitudes of our human desires and feelings. But that any 
such absolute good is attainable in the concrete I think very 
doubtful ; while the possibility of attaining a reasonable conviction 
that certain notions of good are genuinely preferable to others, 
— a very serviceable substitute for absolute goods, — is, I believe, 
fully provided for on psychological grounds. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Yale University. 



